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AN ILLUMINATED MINIATURE BY NICCOLO 
DI SER SOZZO TEGLIACCI 


HE Italian miniaturist and the illuminated manuscript have never 

been studied with the same thoroughness as has the French and 
English work of the same period. F. Mason Perkins, Berenson, De 
Nicola, van Marle, Toesca, d’Ancona and others have studied the occa- 
sional thing but heretofore there seems to have been no thorough or 
quasi-complete study of the subject. The preliminary work of Milanesi 
has found no immediate successors. There seems to have been no rea- 
son for this, for Italian illuminations present a vast field and one in 
which there are monuments that equal the best in importance and 
quality. 

Perhaps it may be the impersonality of these beautiful things which 
has not attracted the student of painting, the field to which they are of 
course most intimately allied. There are fewer opportunities for the 
fascinating game of attribution, and the search for the “Anonimo” can 
never be quite so exciting as the reconstitution of the work of a known 
man. Certainly the great majority of early miniaturists will always 
rest unknown. They were faithful artists who worked year after year 
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in their monasteries, or were called to exercise their craft in some neigh- 
boring centre,—patiently to create there their miracles of humble 
genius. Itis only very occasionally in the active period of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries that a name appears attached to a manuscript, 
and when in the fifteenth and early sixteenth century the virtuoso 
emerges he lacks the simple sincerity of the earlier men, less conscious 
of themselves. 

Perhaps some more exact information about these workers may vet 
be found in the numberless unstudied archives of cathedral or monas- 
tery, but the known references are in most cases mere records of pay- 
ment for work in progress or brought to completion, with no indication 
which could possibly connect the artist named with any particular man- 
uscript or group of manuscripts. It is rare indeed that the payment of 
an artist such as Lippo Vanni for actual miniatures completed’ can be 
identified. This has actually been done by Dr. De Nicola with the 
miniatures in Corale 4 in the Piccolomini Library of the Sienese Duo- 
mo. That is the unusual thing and always will be so, no matter how 
well the field is studied. 

Siena, the native city of this artist, Lippo Vanni, was the great cen- 
tre for the production of illuminations in both the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, only sharing this position with Bologna. Her workers 
were in such general demand that even Florence, in the fourteenth 
eentury, imported them to work on her chorales and antiphonaries. 
Siena produced at this time the single finest Italian miniature of the 
fourteenth century, the exquisite Assumption of the Virgin by Niccolo 
di ser Sozzo Tegliacci preserved in the Archives of the State at Siena. 
Long well-known to scholars and connoisseurs it should have a far 
greater popular reclame. 

It is preserved in the Caleffo del’ Assunto’ “a codex in vellum, con- 
taining the copy of the instruments of the dedication of land and castles 
of the Sienese dominion to the Republic from 1137-1332. It is called 
caleffa from an Arab word which corresponds to late Latin Cartulari- 
um ; and is called the Assumption for the reason that those named with- 
in rendered themselves subjects of the Commune, obliging themselves 
among other things to offer a candle for the festa of the Virgin in Au- 
gust.” 


2 66 


1Recorded in a document of 1345 and published by Milanesi in his “Arte Inedita in Siena.” 
2Nuove Indagini con documenti inediti per servire alla storia della Miniatura Italiana, p. 308. 


3It is interesting to note that this custom was renewed August, 1924, after a lapse of many years in 
the so-called Processione or Festa della Cera. 
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This famous miniature is signed in gold Gothic script NICHOLAUS 
SER SOZZI DE SENIS ME PINXIT, and is variously dated between 
1332-1336. The former date, however, seems probable as the record 
contained in the book ceases with that year. 

Fortunately Niccolo is one of the most completely documented art- 
ists of his time. Aside from this miniature there are no signed works 
extant, but while there are no other absolute facts on his artistic pro- 
ductions, he is named in the Libro delle Capitudini delle Arte’ as Nic- 
colaus ser Sozzi de’ Tegliacci, and it records the fact that he was one of 
the Sindaci to conclude on the twenty-ninth of June in 1353, the arti- 
cles of the dedication of the Massani to the commune of Siena. In the 
same year he was one of the executors of the Gabella; in 1361 one of the 
officials of the Mercanzia and finally in 1357, 1359 and 1362 the su- 
preme magistrate of his city. He died the fifteenth day of June, 1363." 

Niccolo has not had to wait long years for recognition. The fame of 
this miniature of his extends as far back as the eighteenth century when 
Romagnoli, that singular erudite,’ speaks of its “figures worthy of 
Duccio and of Simone”; and Milanesi* adds, “This seems a large pic- 
ture reduced to a small size by means of a reducing glass.” And again 
much later, d’Ancona’ writing about the Exhibition of Sienese art in 
1904 calls this same piece “the crowning glory of the exhibition.” Such 
is the opinion of the critical world concerning the one signed example of 
Niccolo di ser Sozzo Tegliacci’s work. 

It is the purpose of this article to ascribe to the same hand a small 
miniature of two saints,’ undoubtedly produced at the same period of 
the artist’s career as the Assumption. At some time this was cut from 
a manuscript, and now forms one of a group of illuminations lately pre- 
sented to The Cleveland Museum of Art by its President, J. H. Wade. 

It has been logically deduced by critics that a work of the quality of 
the Assumption could not be the only production of the artist. Its very 
remarkable technical skill shows too conclusively a complete command 
of the miniaturist’s art. Critics in searching for illuminations which 

4For illustration see Van Marle “The Italian Schools of Painting,” Vol. II, Fig. 377, p. 601; Van 


Marle “Simone Martini et Les Peintres de Son Ecole,” Fig. 58, Planche XLIV; J. A. Herbert, “Min- 
iatures,” The Connoisseurs Library, Plate XX XIX. 

5“Archivio delle Riformagione di Siena.” 

6As appears from following document — 1363 Niccolaus ser Sozzi, pictor, sepultus est die XV 
mensis Junii. Biblioteca Publica di Siena. Necrologio di S. Domenico a carte 17. 

7Biografia cronologica de’ bell’ artisti senesi dal XII al XVIII. Opera manoscritta della Biblioteca 
di Siena, Vol. II, p. 481 seg. 

8Storia della Miniatura Italiana, Firenze 1850, p. 186. 

®L’Arte 1904, p. 377. 

10 314 in. x 2% in. 
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might be by his hand have quite plausibly attributed to ser Sozzo a 
small group of miniatures similar in style. Chief among these are the 
miniatures in a chorale preserved in the Collegiata at San Gimignano, 
and miniatures of lesser quality in three other chorales in the same 
place. Certainly they have characteristics which permit a logical attri- 
bution to the sphere of his influence. It is possible even to believe that 
they may be products of his brush. They have quality, if not the high 
quality of the Assumption ; but it is impossible to escape the fact that 
the figures lack the pulsing vitality which marks each figure in that min- 
iature. Each face in that masterpiece is alive, the features are no dead 
masks, merely sufficient renditions of line and feature. They are in- 
stead psychologically ample, faces into which genius has breathed the 
breath of life. However, allowing that the San Gimignano miniatures 
do not reach the superlative level, they are able productions of their 
time. Yet they differ not only in this quality of psychological impact 
but in technical detail as well. The faces are coarse, dour, and at times 
they almost have the quality of a caricature. The lower line of the eyes 
is carefully indicated, the high lights on forehead, nose, and lips are 
not so subtle and the brush stroke throughout lacks the modelling skill 
and the finesse of the Assumption. 

On the other hand when the Cleveland miniature is compared stroke 
by stroke with the signed piece, these discrepancies do not appear. A 
greatly enlarged photograph of this miniature was taken by the author 
of this article and compared under the magnifying glass with the actual 
miniature in Siena and the probable ones at San Gimignano. It 
emerged successfully from the test. The San Gimignano miniatures 
can be plausibly attributed on the basis of what Niccolo might have 
done. The Cleveland illumination can with certainty be given to him 
on grounds more ample than mere probability, in that it exhibits 
throughout exact similarities of style which could never appear in the 
work of an imitator. 

A brief résumé of these similarities will be of service. First and 
foremost the miniatures in Siena and Cleveland are similar in the treat- 
ment of the entire eye socket. Tiny brush strokes outline this and 
model the cheeks and neck, the line under the chin suggesting an in- 
cipient double chin. In nearly all the heads the chin has a little pro- 
tuberance accented in white, and the same white high-light appears on 
the length and tip of the nose and the upper and lower lip. The eyes 
are treated simply, a line, continuing almost to edge of the eye socket 
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outlines the upper lid, and the eye itself usually consists of a spot of 
dark for the pupil and a triangular dot of white for the white. The eye- 
brows are suggested more by shadow than by any exact definition and 
the brow is treated flatly above the point where the eyebrows meet. The 
tiny mouth is dropped at the corners and the minute line between the 
lips and outlining the upper lip in the Cleveland piece appears in certain 
of the heads in the Assumption. The hair, rolling back from the face 
in curls, is wavy over the rest of the head and great attention is always 
paid to the beauty of the line where the hair frames the face. A ruddy 
outline emphasizes this, the hair being of the same ruddy shade, with 
the locks indicated by white lines. The treatment of the hands also 
shows similarities. The thumbs have a characteristic disjointed effect 
and in certain cases are extremely short and the fingers fold away in a 
curious and distinctive formula of foreshortening. A dark line follows 
the division of the fingers and outlines the hands throughout. 

But of far-reaching importance, granting the above technical simi- 
larities, is the psychological kinship. The Cleveland piece and the As- 
sumption are alike in the depth of their sensitive representation and by 
that very quality surpass known Italian productions of their time. Cer- 
tainly the other pieces attributed to Niccolo di ser Sozzo’s hand do not 
equal them. Nor do they equal them, as well, in the sensitiveness of the 
whitish flesh tones flushed with the faintest suggestion of pink, nor in 
the subtlety of the greyish shadows about the eyes. 

In color the Cleveland piece is a delight. The saint to the left wears 
a mantle of palest pink over a pale green robe and the other a mantle of 
grey blue over a deeper blue. The brilliant coral red of Tegliacci’s 
palette appears in the lining of the robes and in the inner border. The 
other border colors are greens and a soft ruddy brown with a diaper de- 
sign in white. The halos are of gold and the background of rich blue 
has the usual minute line decoration in white. 

Throughout, the piece has Tegliacci’s distinction of color and the 
lineal design has the delicate vibrancy of his brush stroke. The two 
saints are spiritual sisters of two angels in the Assumption who are rep- 
resented in the second row from the top and they show also great like- 
nesses to the Virgin herself, enthroned in her rayed mandorla and borne 
aloft by such an infinity of angels and seraphim. Is it not a sufficient 
honor that the two saints in the Cleveland miniature are worthy of a 
place in this company? 
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Fortune has come the way of the Cleveland Museum in the acquisi- 
tion of an object of such distinction and rarity. This miniature, like 
the Assumption, must have been produced about the year 1332. What 
did Niccolo produce in the next thirty years before his death in 1363? 
That is the problem. There is the record of his civic activities which 
must have limited considerably his artistic production but no signed 
work and only the few things which can be attributed to him on the 
basis of probability. The Cleveland miniature, his by Morellian proof, 
is one step further towards the solving of this artistic problem. 


OV tito QnTMlaareen Qn vlikim 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ANDREA AND SILVESTRO DELL’AQUILA 


HE delightful little mountain city of Aquila, which lies in the 
Abruzzi not far from the Gran Sasso d’Italia, is better known to 
art lovers through its medieval architecture dating from the establish- 
ment of the last of the Hohenstaufen and of Anjou, and for the massive 
Castello built by the Spaniards in 1520, than for its Renaissance sculp- 
tures which belong to a period when the city’s importance had already 
dwindled. Moreover its two greatest sculptors of this period — Andrea 
and Silvestro dell’Aquila, with whose work we can only here become 
thoroughly acquainted —do not measure up to the great Florentines. 
They have, none the less, left a very individual imprint on this quiet 
mountain city, and their work, combining as it does a certain provincial 
backwardness with a naivete and intimacy of conception, well repays 
study.’ 
Andrea dell’Aquila is the earlier and more individual of the two 
artists. We may surmise him to have lived approximately from 1415 


1Giacomo de Nicola in L’Arte XI, 1908, and A. Venturi in “Storia dell’Arte Italiana, VI, 1908, have 
devoted detailed consideration to both these masters. 


Translated by Alice M. Sharkey 
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to 1470. He seems to have studied under Donatello about 1435-1440,” 
and in the middle of the same decade we hear of him in Florence as a 
master of some repute. A senator from Siena describes him as “a 
splendid painter, and also a sculptor, whom I met at the house of 
Cosimo de Medici.” In the middle fifties he spent several years in 
Naples working on the triumphal arch of Alphonse I, and A. Venturi 
ascribes some of the best of its Putti reliefs to him. 

His only absolutely authenticated work, however, is the large taber- 
nacle in the Madonna del Soccorso in Aquila which, despite a certain 
haste and crudity of execution, is the most original and decorative of 
the-Renaissance sculptures of the town (Fig. 1). Its sky-blue back- 
ground and richly applied gold decorations lend to it the appearance of 
an unglazed Della Robbia relief. In conception, however, it is more 
akin to Donatello—though less earnest. There is a delicious naivete 
about the merry, chubby-cheeked cherubs, worshipping the Christ 
Child, aligned in the frieze and hovering in billowing garments be- 
neath the Madonna. The baroque silhouettes of these vividly ani- 
mated figures are suggestive of Florentine works of considerably later 
date like those of Verrochio and Benedetto da Majano. It is easy to 
imagine from the painter-like treatment of this relief and the particu- 
larly skilful coloring that Andrea dell’Aquila was an accomplished 
painter, and one would place him most readily in the School of Fra 
Filippo Lippi of whom the heads of his laughing cherubs, pressed close 
together, and their short, heavy figures are reminiscent, among artists 
like the master of the P. Miniato altarpiece or Pier Francesco Fioren- 
tino. 

Two reliefs with flying angels in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
which are given to the school of A. Rossellino are most likely by Andrea 
dell’Aquilla. Here, too, the temperamental if somewhat craftsmanlike 
execution is enhanced by charming, vivid coloring —of a kind we do 
not find in Florentine sculptures in this period. The red, green and 
yellow tones of the garments contrast agreeably with the grey of the 
Pietra Serena in which the relief is carried out (Figs. 2 and 3). 


2Venturi remarks rightly that Andrea must have been Donatello’s pupil before the master went to 
Padua, as he is not mentioned among the Paduan pupils. The wildly chasing and dancing children in 
Aquila’s friezes are indeed most reminiscent of Donatello’s sculptures of the period from 1435-40. 
It is not impossible that Andrea is the pupil who executed some of the crude and roughly executed 
putti which we find in some of the reliefs in the pulpit at Prato and before this in the singer’s tribune 
in Florence. He may be also the one who formed the marble relief of the Madonna in the collection 
of Mme. André in Paris (Vlassiker en Kunst, p. 163) and it seems that he finished Donatello’s relief on 
the outside of the cathedral at Siena when he came to this city in 1458. (Compare Shubring Urbano 


da Cortona, p. 39). 
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We can form a more definite idea of the work of Silvestro dell’Aquila, 
called |’Ariscola, as a whole series of his productions in marble, terra- 
cotta and wood have been preserved in his native city. He lived ap- 
proximately during the years 1440 to 1510, in fact we have documen- 
tary evidence in regard to him between 1476 and 1505. It is possible 
that he was a pupil of Andrea dell’Aquila’s, of whom some of his early 
works — for instance the Putti on the Tomb of Cardinal Amico Agnifili 
and the lunette in the portal of San Marciano at Aquila — are reminis- 
cent. Certain it is that he spent some time in Rome and Naples where 
in Mont Oliveto, particularly, he was strongly influenced by Antonio 
Rossellino’s work. 

His most engaging work in marble, the Tomb of Maria Campones- 
chi (Fig. 4) in San Bernardino, Aquila, is wholly inspired by Rossellino’s 
Tomb of Maria of Aragon in Naples. On the other hand, the conception 
of the San Bernardino Mausoleum at which the artist labored from 
1500 to 1505 is reminiscent of Roman structures, and his use of statues 
of saints placed in niches betrays clearly his study of Andrea Bregno. 
This definite indebtedness of the master to famous prototypes betrays 
a provincial lack of individuality and lends a curious unevenness to 
his work. He lacked both the inspiration and the delicacy which dis- 
tinguished the masters from the great centres of art, particularly of 
Florence, and in his marbles, especially, the aridity of the execution is 
very marked on closer study. 

In the Tomb of Maria Camponeschi, however, he has carried 
through a difficult task with success. The recumbent figure combines 
dignity with beauty to a high degree and the portrayal of the child who 
lies dead beneath the sarcophagus of the mother is particularly touch- 
ing. But, if here in the construction certain weaknesses are already 
apparent, in his most elaborate work, the Mausoleum of San Bernar- 
dino, the artist seems not quite to have measured up to his task. De- 
spite the care he has lavished on the figures as well as on the decora- 
tions, one cannot repress a certain weariness in studying the details. 

This master was at his happiest and most individual in his simpler 
lyrical portrayals of the Virgin and Child, which are mostly carried 
out in wood, a medium which seems to have been particularly well 
adapted to his art. These Madonnas seated on the Throne, worship- 
ping the Child, breathe a true spirit of medieval piety and churchly 
dignity which was not often to be found in the art of the worldly cities 
of the Italy of that day. To this must be added the great decorative 
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charm which rich coloring and lavish gilding lend to these statues. 

To Silvestro’s known works of this type in Aquila, Chieti and 
Ancarano we may add two others — the one a new accession of the 
Detroit Art Institute (Fig. 5), the gift of Mr. F. Kleinberger, which 
prior to its purchase had already been correctly attributed by De Ni- 
cola; the second in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin where it is 
catalogued as a “Master from the Marches, about 1500” (Fig. 6). 

The statue in Detroit (which has unfortunately suffered somewhat 
in character through a subsequent painting, particularly of the Child) 
shows the Madonna seated upright, in queenly dignity, wearing a wide 
mantle similar to that of the Madonnas in the Chiesa di Collemaggio 
and in San Bernardino, the same broad veil concealing the forehead 
and enthroned on the same Savanarola chair. Here, however, she holds 
the Christ Child firmly on her knee in front of her, whereas, in the 
other portrayals, she is worshipping with folded hands the Child who 
lies in her lap. The statue is richly painted. The gold preponderating 
in the decorations of the Virgin’s cloak and garment is contrasted with 
light blue which appears in the veil, at the feet, and on the throne. 

The large seated figure of the Madonna in Berlin is more impres- 
sive, extraordinarily well preserved and charming in its architectural 
setting. It comes from the district of Ancona, from the territory on the 
other side of the Gran Sasso d’Italia, to which Aquila was the nearest 
centre of art. The relation of this statue to the art of Bologna and 
Venice, which the catalogue of F. Schottmiiller in Berlin mentions, is 
only of a most general nature, and its comparison with other work by 
Silvestro dell’Aquila fixes him beyond a doubt as its author. 

Its kinship is closest to the Madonnas in Chieti and in the principle 
relief in the Mausoleum of San Bernardino. In the first of these 
the mantle lies in great curves as it swells over the neck and down- 
ward around the arm, finally falling in deep folds between the limbs 
and losing itself entirely on the ground. The elongated proportions 
of the figures, too, are similar. There are closer analogies for the 
type of the Virgin and Child with the Madonna of the Mausoleum 
where, too, the Child is depicted standing on a cushion on the Ma- 
donna’s right knee. The decoration of the niche and the ornamentation 
of the thrones are similar and finally the San Bernardino Madonna 
wears the same ornament in the form of a cherub clasping her cloak. 
The coloring is Silvestro’s favorite combination of light blue, lining the 
mantle, with richly applied gold. The iron braces on the pedestal and 
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traces of ornaments once fastened to the statue prove it to have been 
used in processions. This figure, which is the best preserved of all the 
master’s statues in wood, belongs to his later period, about 1500, when 
his figures were more slenderly proportioned and their posture and 
gestures partook of the delicate preciosity which was then current. The 
Detroit statue must have been completed some twenty years earlier, 
when Silvestro’s conception was simpler and his arrangement of dra- 
peries less complicated. 


ty. Ch. Lekarl2ng 


Detroit, MicHI1GAN 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF ALBERT 
PINKHAM RYDER 


T was through knowing Mr. Daniel Cottier that I met Albert 

Pinkham Ryder. This was in the winter of 1883. We met at Mr. 
Cottier’s home near Central Park, soon became friends, and the friend- 
ship continued until his death. 

In the early days of our acquaintance, Ryder’s studio was in the 
Benedict Building, Washington Square, and Warner’s studio was on 
the ground floor, facing the square on the right of the entrance of the 
same building. One of the earliest stories I heard of Ryder is an inci- 
dent that happened in the Benedict Building. Amongst many other 
pictures he was painting, was a female figure which he intended calling 
“Mary Magdalene.” It appears that one morning another Mary, Mary 
O’Brien, who used to tidy up for some of the occupants of the rooms of 
the building, got into Ryder’s place; and using her duster vigorously, 
she smeared Mary Magdalene’s face out of all shape — the nose was 
quite gone. She was in great distress over this, and Ryder coming in at 
the time, she cried, “Och Mr. Ryder darlint, I have spoiled Mary 

Epiror’s Nore. The late Capt. John Robinson was one of Ryder’s few close friends and his reminis- 
cences present a pleasing and intimate glimpse of the painter’s life and habits. The paintings reproduced 
to illustrate these reminiscences represent two of the artist’s early works, the Summer Night, recently 
acquired by the Detroit Institute of Art for their permanent collection and the Self Portrait painted 
about 1878 when Ryder was thirty-one. The Dance of the Nymphs is a third variation of the theme 
already familiar to lovers of his art in the Dancing Dryads and the Arcadia. The present picture is 


more —— than either of the latter and has to an exceptional degree the finish of a piece of rich 
enamel. 
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McDillon’s face and her nose is gone entirely, so it is! And what will I 
do — I don’t know!” Ryder was much concerned, not for the spoiled 
picture, but for Mary O’Brien’s distress, so he patted her on the back 
and said, “Never mind, Mary, it is all nght. I can soon put Mary 
Magdalene’s face right again, so don’t you bother any more about it.” 

I got this story from Mr. Alexander Reid, a well-known engineer in 
New York, who had rooms next to Ryder’s studio, and who had wit- 
nessed the whole scene. His feelings of sorrow at seeing anyone in dis- 
tress were very acute indeed, and where he could give comfort, he never 
hesitated in doing so. I have known many instances of this. He had a 
big heart full of love and pity. His fondness for little children was a 
most beautiful thing to see, and all children loved him. 


He never asserted himself in any case, but would sit and listen to 
others talking. He would speak of his art sometimes, but in a modest 
way, though always giving a full meed of praise to the works of other 
artists. I think he was not very intimate with the work of other artists 
in general, with one exception — Julian Alden Weir, upon whose farm 
he spent many happy days. Ryder used to speak in most affectionate 
terms of him. 

In those days Mr. Ichabod Williams used to like to have Mr. Cottier 
and some old friends to visit him on Sunday evenings, amongst whom 
would be Mr. Jas. S. Inglis, Olin Warner, and Albert Ryder; and on a 
few occasions, I was asked with them. Mr. Williams entertained us in 
his splendid picture gallery (he had a very fine collection). Ryder, en- 
couraged by our host, would talk more at these gatherings than at any 
other time. We would break up about 9 p. m. and walk along Fifth 
Avenue to Mr. J. S. Inglis’s rooms. Frequently it was noticed that 
Ryder lagged behind, and he would often be missed for some time. - 
Once one of the company went back to find him, and discovered him in 
a hallway, sharing his money with a begging tramp. He never had 
much money to throw away, but what he had he gave ungrudgingly, 
reserving for himself a carfare and enough for a glass of beer, perhaps. 
I think the room in the Benedict Building was beyond the reach of his 
purse; at all events, he gave it up, and got domiciled in one of the streets 
north of roth Street. His brother William’s hotel (he was its pro- 
prietor) was, I think, in 11th Street — I am not quite sure, and I am 
writing from memory. Anyway it was near there. Ryder’s father and 
mother lived in the hotel. 

I imagine the father did not know quite what to make of his son 
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Albert, so different from his other sons. I frequently spoke to the old 
gentleman about his son’s paintings in terms of praise. “Well, Cap’n,” 
he would say, “I am glad if you and others think so — I don’t under- 
stand him.” 

I have read of Ryder being a recluse. I can hardly think that, for 
the small luncheon and dinner parties, where a few friends met, were 
never complete without him. As I have said, he never talked much; he 
was an excellent listener, and his laugh was very infectious. Mr. Jas. 
S. Inglis would invite us to lunch at the Hotel Martin, in Lower Fifth 
Avenue, and whenever I was in New York (about once a month) Mrs. 
Lloyd Williams would be kind enough to have us to dinner, and most 
pleasant evenings they were; sometimes, also, Mr. and Mrs. Olin 
Warner entertained us. They were all fond of Ryder—Lloyd Williams, 
his charming wife, and their three children, who called him always 
“Uncle Pinkham.” 

Frequently Ryder, and one or two of his intimate friends, one of 
whom in later times was Mr. Harold W. Bromhead, would do me the 
pleasure of taking lunch or dinner with me on board ship, and while I 
commanded the “Minnehaha” this became a recognized custom. I re- 
call them both with great pleasure. Ryder was never absent from these 
social gatherings of just three or four of us. Many evenings he would 
sit with me alone on board, and on moonlight nights he would go on to 
the bridge and watch the numerous craft passing up and down the 
Hudson, getting “moonlight effects.” I have known him to walk down 
to the Battery at midnight, and just sit there studying the effect of 
clouds passing over the moon, or watching a sailing craft throw the 
shadow of her sails on the water, or the moonlit ripples where a ferry 
boat had passed. He needed but little sleep. He bore a charmed life; 
he would walk along West Street at all hours of the night — a rough 
neighborhood, where many undesirables would congregate. I asked 
him once if he was not afraid. “Why no,” he replied, “no one troubles 
me. I am never molested; I expect they can see that I have nothing 
worth stealing about me, and besides, I don’t think these people are as 
bad as they are made out to be.” 

In the year 1887, my old friend crossed the Atlantic with me on the 
S.S. “Canada.” He was a good sailor — I mean he was never seasick. 
When not studying cloud effects and the movements of the waves in all 
their various moods, he passed the time working on a panel picture, The 
Temple of the Mind. I looked into his cabin one stormy day, and 
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found him lying almost flat on the cabin floor, working on this picture. 
He met Mr. Jas. S. Inglis in London, and joined the ship about fourteen 
days afterwards to make the passage to New York. As previously, he 
worked a good deal on The Temple of the Mind. One day, in the course 
of a talk, he told me that he sometimes used pure alcohol as a medium, 
more especially in the commencement of a picture. It worked smooth- 
ly and with transparency, he said. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
use of this spirit will account for some of his earlier works showing 
many cracks. My reason for making this statement was that after 
Ryder had told me, I used it myself on a picture I was painting. I found 
that the paint went on very “slick” and smooth; but whether I used too 
much of it I cannot say, but after a few years the picture cracked in all 
sorts of ways. I have it now by me. I think that shortly afterwards he 
abandoned the use of alcohol as a medium. 

On this trip in 1887 two nephews crossed with me — schoolboys 
they were — and they chummed up to Ryder at once, as all young peo- 
ple did. The two boys (Jack and Jim) and he were one morning flying 
a kite from the stern of the ship. At the time they started, there was 
not a sea-gull to be seen; shortly afterwards, however, a whole flock of 
gulls came soaring along, attracted by the paper kite flying from the 
stern, no doubt. One of the gulls presently got entangled in the line 
attached to the kite, and was making frantic efforts to release itself. 
Ryder was in great distress and much agitated. He made the boys pull 
the kite in, and when the gull reached the stern, he released it, smoothed 
its wing feathers, and let it fly away again. There was no more kite- 
flying after that. “It was too cruel,” he remarked. I tell this as an 
instance of his abhorrence of giving pain. 

The Temple of the Mind was painted on a thick panel. I found he 
had commenced another picture on the back of the panel. “Well 
Ryder, you cannot exhibit two sides at once,” I said. “No,” he re- 
marked, “I mean to have the panel split so as to make two separate 
paintings.” Whether he had this done I never knew. 

From 1887 to 1907, my relations with Ryder continued. Besides 
The Temple of the Mind he was making another fairly large canvas, 
Coustance. He lingered lovingly over this beautiful picture for years. 
Another canvas he loved to work upon was The Tempest. The figures 
of Prospero and Miranda he altered at times, although I thought them 
always beautiful. The play of The Tempest was one of his favourite 
readings; another was The Winter’s Tale. He read a great deal — 
though one never knew when. 
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I had always understood that artists needed a north light to paint 
by in order to do good work. Ryder quite capsized my ideas on that 
head, for the light in which he painted most of his finest pictures was a 
south light. A window looking due south, in a very small room, no 
attempt at ornamentation — a few chairs piled up with all sorts of 
rubbish, a chest of drawers on which was a plaster bust of Voltaire, and 
near it one sometimes would see a partly emptied glass of milk, a few 
crackers, and a piece of cheese — the remains of Ryder’s frugal repast. 
By the way, he did possess a finely carved armchair with a stamped 
leather seat and back. Even this chair was invariably piled high with 
magazines and newspapers. Ona shelf just over the door was the dried 
head of some big fish, like the head of a very large cod. I never asked 
him, but I imagine he had used it as a model for the great fish in the 
Jonah. There was a lounge also, upon which could be seen some of the 
artist’s wardrobe, the floor of the room literally spotted with paint, and 
all around the studio, leaning up against the wall, were numerous can- 
vases and small panels — pictures half finished, or, as Ryder said, al- 
most finished, only a little more to do to them, then a small bedroom 
into which I| never penetrated. 

His easel stood in the centre of this small room, and he would use it 
to show me his treasures, one after the other. How lovingly he would 
wipe each one with a cloth (oily usually) before placing it on the easel! 
He loved his pictures and hated to let them get out of his own keeping. 
The Siegfried was a picture he long lingered over. Sometimes he called 
it Lorelei. 

I never knew the time when he was flush with money — anyway he 
never valued it. And there was not the slightest excuse for his living so 
frugally as he sometimes did; there was always a seat for him at his 
brother’s table at the hotel. 

On entering his studio, one could see the absence of a woman’s care 
and neatness in the general mix-up of things. But why should it mat- 
ter? Ryder was thoroughly happy and contented to have things as 
they were, surrounded as he was by his own beautiful creations. 

In some part of 1896, he got into a low nervous condition and was 
not at all well. A sea voyage, his many friends thought, would put him 
right again, so he made again the voyage to London, returning on the 
S.S. “Europe,” the ship I commanded at the time. The voyage proved 
of great benefit to him. When in London, he stayed part of the time 
with Mrs. Daniel Cottier, whose beautiful home faced Regent’s Park. 
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The balance of the time he stayed at my house in West Green, Totten- 
ham. 

I can never forget one evening. I was rather late in getting home 
from the city. I asked, “Where is Ryder?” My wife replied, “He is in 
the dining-room with the children.” I looked in, and there was the 
dear old fellow seated on the floor amongst a lot of children — about 
six or eight of them — playing “Hunt the Slipper.” He was the only 
grown-up person there. After that they had “Musical Chairs” and 
other children’s games. It was an impromptu party got up by the chil- 
dren — my own two and some of the neighbours’ — in Ryder’s honour. 
He was always at home amongst the little people, and on this occasion 
he thoroughly enjoyed himself. 

We got him back to New York, safe and quite well — in fact quite 
recovered. 

When he took up his old and happy way of life again, he never 
altered. In latter years, he had the Race Track, or as he sometimes 
called it, The Race With Death, under way, working at it off and on for 
years. The Tempest, also, he devoted a lot of time to; and as the years 
passed on, our small gatherings took place as before. Almost the last 
time he came to dinner, Mr. Harold W. Bromhead was with him. I 
remember it was most enjoyable. 

In 1907, through failing eyesight, I could no longer follow my pro- 
fession, so I retired from the sea after forty-eight years of service. It 
was a great shock to me when I heard from Mrs. Lloyd Williams of 
Ryder’s death. Mrs. Williams was a great friend to Albert P. Ryder, 
and he thoroughly appreciated her many kindnesses to him. 

One of Ryder’s pleasant ways was to purchase many miniature 
vases of china, just before Christmas, he would fill these with scent 
which he had made himself, cork them firmly, and take one to each of his 
friends on Christmas day. You may be sure the little ones were not 
forgotten. My daughter has kept many of these little vases and treas- 
ures them very much. 

The last time Ryder came on board ship, he brought one of his little 
friends with him — a small maiden of about eight summers, the niece of 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick. Ryder often spoke to me of this lady, saying how 
good and kind she had always been to him. 
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JOAS . . . . OF AUDENARDE 


I N the collection of Mr. Martin Ryerson is a tapestry antependium 
with the Annunciation, a famous and often published piece which 
was formerly in the Spitzer Collection. The piece bears the Gonzaga 
arms and it has generally been assumed that it was made on the looms 
maintained by the Gonzaga family almost continuously from the begin- 
ning of their power in Mantua. Miintz' classifies the piece as Italian 
Fifteenth Century, the Spitzer Catalog lists it also as such’ and lesser 
authorities have taken this classification for granted. Dr. Gobel at 
first* modified this general attribution to an uncertain attribution to 
Brussels and changed the date to the early Sixteenth Century, but in 
a recent publication* he returns to the Mantua theory. He believes the 
cartoon to be the work of Mantegna, the variations from the style of 
Mantegna being accounted for by the modifications that might creep 
in first when the petit patron was translated into a grand patron by one 
of his pupils ; and again when that was transferred into the weave. As 
evidence of Mantegnesque origin he cites the peacock, the style of the 
landscape, the character of the furniture in the Virgin’s apartment, the 
general composition and the marble border. As evidence of the work- 
manship of the Mantua shop he cites the marble border, unlike any- 
thing known in Brussels work which he assumes as the alternative at- 
tribution, and the unbrocaded robes, Flemish weavers having a pen- 
chant in rich tapestries for brocaded fabrics. The initials on the tiled 
floor recall to him Tournai work but he only half suggests that Rubi- 
chetto, head of the Gonzaga shops from 1475, might have received his 
training in Tournai. His conclusion is that the piece almost certainly 
is of Mantuan make. 

In all of the discussions it seems to have been taken for granted 
that the Spitzer-Ryerson piece is unique. Yet there are two well known 
pieces that show close similarities, the Crucifixion in the Dreicer Col- 
lection at the Metropolitan Museum and the Annunciation of the Dirk- 
sen Collection in Berlin. The Dreicer Crucifixion has the same curi- 
ously curly clouds, very similar floriation and a very similar landscape 
with the same sharply drawn little figures in minor episodes. The Dirk- 
sen Annunciation has the same marbleizing on some of the architectur- 
al details of the interior and closely related floriation. Technically 


1A Short History of Tapestry, p. 159. 
3Wandteppiche I, 1, p. 440, Ill. 189. 
2 and 4Cicerone XVI Jahrg. p. 589, Die Wandteppich manufakturen von Mantua. 
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there is marked similarity between the three pieces. The Dreicer piece 
is attributed on the Metropolitan label to Flanders, probably Brussels ; 
and the Dirksen piece is assigned to Touraine about 1500." 

The clue to the origin of all three pieces is to be found in the letters 
on the tiled pavement of the Ryerson piece, noted but not carefully ob- 
served by Dr. Gobel. Among various confused and apparently random 
letters occurs several times in various arrangements HOAS. Joas or 
Ioas of unknown surname was a weaver of Audenarde. His name 
could readily have been spelled Hoas in a period of haphazard orthog- 
raphy. 

Two fragments, both from a life of Hercules, one in an Anonymous 
Druot Sale and the other formerly in the Heilbronner collection, have 
been practically established as the work of Joas’ shop. Do these three 
pieces correspond with the Hercules fragment in the details that would 
be determined more by the weaver than by the designer? The relation 
is instantly apparent. The bossy rounded hill with the little globular 
trees that is so noticeable in the Ryerson Annunciation is in the back- 
ground, though further away, in the Hercules and up both hills wind 
the same S roads. Certain plants, moreover, are practically identical 
in all the pieces and there is in every case the same fringy grass. The 
Ryerson Annunciation, and with it the other two pieces, are the work 
of Ioas of Audenarde, and he signed the Ryerson piece in the style com- 
mon in Tournai with decorative inscriptions. That there would be a 
similarity in style between Audenarde and Tournai would be expected 
because of the fact that the Audenarde looms were established by 
Tournai workers and a connection between the two was always main- 
tained, as shown by the fact that the Ferret family worked for both. 

On the basis of this identification a number of other pieces can be 
assigned to Audenarde, with a strong probability that they also are 
from Ioas’ shop. The most important of these are the Triumphs of the 
Vienna State Collection commonly assigned to Touraine. Probably 
many of the other tapestries assumed to be of Touraine origin are real- 
ly the product of Audenarde looms? The attribution to Touraine has 
been purely speculative, though it has been repeated so often it has 
come to seem like fact. Moreover, the limited documents that we have 
on the subject do more to discredit than to support the wholesale attri- 
butions to Touraine for Giraudet’s® list shows only twenty men classed 


5Kurth, Gotische Bilteppiche aus Frankreich und Flandern IIl. 68. 
6Les Artistes Tourangeaux. 











as Tapissiers, counting two apprentices, between the years 1450 and 
1550 when most of the pieces supposed to be from Touraine were made; 
and of these, five were probably only upholsterers in our terminology, 
engaged in lining and hanging draperies, and seven others almost cer- 
tainly were only this, leaving less than ten weavers to account for an 
output that would have had to be enormous to have left as many score 
pieces and fragments as there are in existence. 

In Audenarde, on the other hand, in spite of the fact that our rec- 
ords are very incomplete there are listed between 1521 and 1553 almost 
forty workers. Yet no tapestries have been definitely attributed to their 
shops and only a handful have been even tentatively assigned to them. 

The foremost set of tapestries that must be taken away from Tour- 
aine and given to Audenarde on the basis of their relation to the two 
Hercules pieces and the three other examples, that is the Ryerson and 
Dirksen Annunciations and the Dreicer Crucifixion, is the set of the 
Lady and the Unicorn in the Cluny Museum with the three other red 
ground pieces that are identical in style, the two in the Leroy Collection 
and the one in the Buckingham Collection of the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute. The floriation on the red grounds of these pieces is rather unlike 
any other floriation but that on the blue “islands” on which the person- 
ages stand is very close to the floriation of the established Audenarde 
pieces, almost identical indeed with that of the Ryerson piece, including 
even the rabbits. 

The attribution does not, however, have to rest on any stylistic anal- 
ysis for one of the Leroy pieces is signed with a characteristic anagram- 
matic decorative inscription along the edge of one of the women’s cos- 
tumes,O IHUEST A. This, with the clue provided by the signature 
on the Ryerson piece gives [OAS HUET. Joas’ last name is unknown. 
The record cannot be read. Dr. Gobel has hazarded Lenitins as the 
reading but very tentatively. The document’ is not, at this writing, 
available for examination, but anyone familiar with the script of the 
period can easily see how Huet could be read Lenit and the ins as Dr. 
Gobel has read it may be the Latin ending ius. The name Huet appears 
among the weavers in Tournai, a Haquinet Huet being mentioned in a 
document in 1513." 

The right half of the Buckingham red ground piece is duplicated in 
a fragment on blue ground in the Cluny Museum. This is one of the 
series of blue ground mille fleurs with scenes of country pleasures. 


7™Wandteppiche L, i p. 
8Soil, Les Tapisseries de Tournai, p. 334. 


























There are related pieces in various other private and public collections. 
Evidently therefore these also were woven in Audenarde, probably in 
Joas’ shop though not necessarily, as cartoons were sometimes be- 
queathed out of the family to fellow workers. 

As to the designers of the various pieces, the cartoon of the Ryerson 
Annunciation may have been sent up from Italy, though not necessari- 
ly. Even Pierre Spicre-Fenret, Flemish as he was, could prettify in the 
current Italian fashion when he needed to as is proven by the Virgin in 
the Hoentschel piece and more obviously by the Virgin and John in an 
Entombment on mille fleurs in the San Francisco Loan Exhibition, er- 
roneously ascribed in accordance with current practise to Touraine.” 
And probably his pupils, trained later when Italianism was more the 
vogue, could manage a very fair imitation of the style. The cartoon of 
the Dirksen Annunciation must have been painted by Pierre and that 
of the Dreicer Crucifixion is evidently by his son Jean. It is of inci- 
dental interest to note that this Dirksen Annunciation was probably 
made for the same family as the Lady and the Unicorn for the three 
crescents that figure on the Lady and the Unicorn banners appear here 
on the tiles. The cartoons of the Lady and the Unicorn are rather out 
of the Ferret manner but the cartoons of many of the blue ground mille 
fleurs with personnages in the related style are very similar to the Fer- 
ret style and were probably done by artists who had been trained in the 
Ferret studios or possibly by pupils of Jan Fabiaen master of Pierre 
Ferret and himself a tapestry designer.” 

By this correction of the attribution of this large group of tapestries, 
France is robbed of most of her tapestry glory as far as the period be- 
tween 1475 and 1525 is concerned. The French Gothic tapestry be- 
comes almost entirely the Flemish Gothic tapestry. And within Flan- 
ders, Brussels becomes relatively less important for while she still 
maintains her supremacy it is seriously challenged by the superb work 


of Audenarde. 
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9Ackerman, Catalogue of Loan Exhibition, San Francisco, 1922, p. 31. 
10Thieme-Becker Kunstler Lexikon, Vol. 11, p. 159. 








THE MAGNASCO SOCIETY OF LONDON 


SOCIETY of art lovers has recently been formed in London un- 

der the name of the Magnasco Society with the avowed purpose of 
bringing Italian seventeenth and eighteenth century paintings before 
the public through a series of exhibitions. Lord Gerald Wellesley, the 
president of the society, inherits his taste for the art of the Baroque 
period from his ancestors, the Dukes of Wellington, whose splendid 
collections are now in Apsley House. The direction of the technical 
and research work is in the hands of Tancred Borenius and Messrs. 
Agnew have placed their galleries at the Society’s disposal for exhibi- 
tions. 

Though their first exhibit was wisely limited to a few dozen paint- 
ings, it included as varied a selection as possible, not only of the unique 
landscapes of the Italian Baroque, but of its manifold genre paintings 
and portraiture. In similar fashion, the period limitation was stretched 
as far as possible— from F’. Barrocci to Canaletto. 

If particular emphasis was laid on the work of the North Italian 
masters, this was justified not alone by the surpassing quality of their 
achievement and their relativity long established recognition. It was 
the result, too, of a certain inherited English preference for the art of 
this locality that today is still undiminished. 

Among these men the great Venetian master Giovanni B. Tiepolo 
- was represented by six small paintings of which several, for example 
“The Recitation,” (I] Cantastorie) and the “Banquet of Anthony and 
Cleopatra” are working studies for great frescos as regards color and 
composition. The “Death of a Monk” and “The Education of the In- 
fante Luigi Antonio Jacopo at Parma” are in their engaging and 
smooth composition proof of how greatly the master was influenced by 
Magnasco,who in this instance has even colored the choice of his 
themes. 

Magnasco himself is represented by one of his favorite monastic 
paintings, “A Maundy Thursday Sermon” which however, pales in 
quality compared to the extraordinary fine landscapes with its free, 
loose treatment, fine rhythmic handling of surfaces and delicious back- 
ground. 

Feti belongs to a group of masters who stand in closest relationship 
to this North Italian art. He is represented by one of his favorite Bibli- 
cal parables —“The Parable of the Mote and the Beam,” which in color 
and composition deserves a place in the list of his known masterpieces. 
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“The Musicians” by Giovanni Lys is fresh, lively and luminous in 
technique, and finally Bazzani of Mantua, whose talent has only lately 
received its proper meed of recognition, is represented by a “Flight into 
Egypt.” None of the other artists just enumerated can match him in 
the complete harmonizing of color and loose, free brushwork to his 
theme nor in the effect of spiritual illumination of his subject he there- 
by obtains. In this respect Bazzani stands in the closest relationship 
to the northern Baroque masters. Ghislandi, too, is related to them 
through the beauty of his color, which is attuned, however, to a con- 
sistent note of gaiety and serenity. He is represented in the exhibition 
by two delightful youthful portraits of his best period. The Portrait of 
a Boy in a Grey Cap, from the Wellesley Collection, and The Portrait 
of a Boy in Oriental Costume, lent by Mr. F. D. Lycett-Green, range 
themselves in merit alongside of those youthful portraits of Ghislandi’s 
whose brilliant modelling and smooth technique impress them indelibly 
on the memory of visitors to the Academy of Bergamo. 

Then, too, the portraits by other masters— Bernardo Strozzi’s “Por- 
trait of a Collector”; Carlos Dolci’s “Portraits of Sir Thomas Baines 
and Sir John French,” Allesandro Longhi’s representative “Portrait of 
the Doge Mocenigo”; I’. Barocci’s “Male Portrait dated 1602” ; Guido 
Reni’s “Portrait of Cardinal Ubaldino” convince us that here, too, the 
Italian Baroque period produced talents well worthy our attention. 


There are some good examples of genre painting — “The Gamblers” 
by Caravaggio, (which attribution I accept only with strong reserva- 
tions, as there is only a general technical resemblance to his work) ; 
and one of Pietro Longhi’s joyously colored pictures “Gamblers at the 
Ridotto.” Admirable, too, are the two architectural compositions, 
Panini’s “A Fete in the Piazza di Spagna, Rome,” and A. Canale’s 
“View of Greenwich,” the latter with its fine gradation of tone values 
and gentle play of waves belongs to the very best of the artist’s achieve- 
ment. 

Finally mention must be made of several religious compositions, 
and here too the painters of Northern Italy take precedence. Their 
preference for the smaller forms and rare genius for color seem the 
determining factors. Bazzani’s “Flight into Egypt,” already described, 
must be given the first place. P. Da Cortans’ “Adoration of the Shep- 
herds”; Massanio Stanio Stanzioni’s “Pieta”; Franceschini’s “Christ 
in the Temple” and Guido Reni’s “Birth of the Virgin” are the usual 
conventional conceptions that offer nothing particularly arresting either 
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in composition or in substance. None the less, their comparatively 
small dimensions render them far more sympathetic than the big 
churchly paintings which seem to lose themselves in space, and re- 
moved from their original surroundings to a gallery are apt to create a 
surprisingly insipid, sometimes even repellent, effect. 

All in all, it may be affirmed that with this first exhibition a promis- 
ing beginning has been made from which art lovers and scholars may 
hope for a further enrichment and deepening of knowledge. We are 
still at the beginning of our researches into the art history of the Sei — 
and Settecento, particularly as regards the widely scattered pictures of 
the second and third rank masters, which, as soon as they come to light, 
are ranged under the name of the great masters, thereby clouding our 
perception of the artistic achievement of these men who occasionally 
must content themselves with but relative recognition. 

Very timely and beneficial too is the decision of the committee to 
arrange a series of exhibitions of drawings by the Baroque masters, 
whereby the astonishing talent and spirited conceptions of many a yet 
unappreciated artist may be revealed. 


UNPUBLISHED PICTURE BY VINCENZO FOPPA 


RITING of Vincenzo Foppa, Mr. Berenson says that in north- 

ern Italy he ranks after Mantegna and the Bellini, and that 

“his influence was scarcely less, for no nook or cranny between Brescia, 
the Gulf of Genoa, and the crest of the mount Cénis escaped it.” In 
fact, till the coming of Leonardo, Foppa’s influence was paramount; but 
when the Florentine appeared on the Milanese scene the less attractive 
and austere tradition of the native Lombard painter was abandoned. 
Foppa was indeed austere ; but, to quote Mr. Berenson once more, “his 
conceptions, like Bellini’s have a smile of tenderness in their severity.” 
The Holy Family shows Foppa’s characteristics admirably. It prob- 
ably belongs to his late period: a comparison with The Adoration of 
the Kings in the National Gallery, London, reveals the same morose 
earnestness, the poor drawing of the hands, gray tones, black shadows. 
It can hardly be doubted that the two pictures were painted about the 
same time. If there was any difference it would be that the Worcester 

1Berenson, B.: North Italian Painters. Page 99. 
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picture was painted later than The Adoration in the National Gallery. 

There is unity in the design, but a unity which is happily free from 
a tiresome formality displayed in the composition of so many Milanese 
paintings. The grouping is graceful and the figures have a well-bred 
ease: they sit in a serene landscape and one feels sure that they would 
move about with dignity and speak with a well modulated voice. All 
are sitting except St. John. He kneels by the Child Jesus, who bends 
towards him with an earnest look whilst holding St. John’s hand in his 
own. It will be noticed that in its pose the head of the holy Child is 
practically the same as that of the Madonna. 

The coloring is as restrained as the posing is dignified: though 
sombre, it is rich and glowing. The Virgin is dressed in a low-toned 
crimson gown, with a green mantle showing on the left shoulder and on 
her lap: whilst her head-dress is white with a brown tone. St. Joseph’s 
coat and hat are green, about the same shade as the Madonna’s mantle, 
and across his knees lies some bronze colored drapery similar to that in 
which the St. John is clothed. The holy Child is dressed in white. The 
colors used in the various garments are repeated in the landscape. 

The easy posture of the figures has been noted; in spite of this and 
in spite of the embroidered costumes there is a distinct note of simplici- 
ty throughout the picture. Indeed, there is a classical beauty in the 
individual parts and in the composition as a whole. 


(Cynemd Hononithan- Nea to 


Worcester, MassacHUSETTS 


NEW ART BOOKS 


Giotto, by Fr. Rintelen. Published by B. Schwabe, Basle, 1923. 

This is a second edition of a book on Giotto which first appeared in I9II. 
Despite the fact that the author originally performed his task in a most methodi- 
cal manner and with unusual thoroughness and penetration, he has, in this 
second edition entirely transposed his material and put it in new form. 

The result of these years of application lies less in any change in the author’s 
viewpoint regarding Giotto’s work — Rintelen with excellent reasons holds fast 
to his early opinions concerning the apocryphal paintings as Assissi— than in a 
greater precision of statement and in a still finer presentation of the historical 
data. The iconography is further developed and there is new material concern- 
ing Giotto’s artistic milieu. There are some particularly excellent observations 
in the annotations at the end of the book, to which the publishers have given a 
worthy dress. A large number of extremely clear clichées are included. 
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Tue Drawincs or Hans Hosein tHE Youncer, by C. Glaser. Published by B. 

Schwabe, Basle, 1924. 

A clever selection of the drawings of Hans Holbein the Younger, which have 
hitherto only been obtainable in very large volumes are here made available to a 
larger circle of art lovers. Through the medium of 84 full page photogravures, 
chosen from the rich output of this Renaissance Master, the author has cleverly 
contrived a survey of Holbein’s work. In addition to the portrait drawings, 
there are sketches for religious and historical paintings, and paintings of archi- 
tectural decorations used as illustrations for decorative art work. 

The interesting text avoids all pretense of pedantic criticism, and informs us 
concerning Holbein’s career with particular emphasis on his formal and technical 
achievement as a draughtsman. A short catalogue and a list of the most im- 
portant bibliographical references are included in the volume. 


Tue Drawincs or Titian, by Baron Detlev von Hadeln. Published by Paul 

Cassirer, Berlin, 1924. 

This scholar whose researches in the field of Venetian Art are so well known, 
has after some years’ respite followed his volume on Tintoretto’s Drawings by 
a volume on the Drawings of Titian. With his sure feeling for style, and a most 
painstaking accuracy, Baron von Hadeln has chosén some dozen plates from the 
bewildering array of Titian’s drawings which give us an extraordinary clear 
view of the great Venetian’s achievement in this line. A chapter entitled “The 
Importance of Drawings for the Painter Titian” tells us that the drawings which 
have come down to us were almost without exception made as studies for his 
paintings or as models for wood carvings. In this connection the author goes 
deeply into the technical and stylistic individualities of Titian’s drawings. Par- 
ticularly interesting is his comparison of Titian’s work with Durer’s, whose 
influence on the Venetian master should not be overlooked. In a last section 
Hadeln gives a critical appendix of false attributions and of drawings of Titian’s 
School. The painstaking list of derivations gives the determination, date of 
origin and literature concerning each plate. The forty-four photogravure plates, 
which leave nothing to be desired in clarity, are divided into pen drawings and 
chalk drawings and chronologically arranged. 


NaTionaL Types or Otp Pewter. By Howard Herschel Cotterell. Quarto. Illus- 
trated. Antiques, Incorporated. Boston. 1925. 


The author of this instructive treatise on the National Types of Old Pewter is 
probably the highest living authority on the subject. His exposition of the sig- 
nificant characteristics of the old pewter of various countries, their likenesses and 
divergences in details is very explicit and admirably illustrated by reproductions 
of innumerable pieces in which they may be studied. Finally in the last chapter 
of the volume he covers the fundamentals of the craft under such headings as The 
Composition of Pewter, The Fashioning of Pewter and Genuine Old Pewter and 
Its Imitations, with a note on Britannia Metal, all of which should be conscien- 
tiously studied by every collector of this beautiful old ware. 
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Fic. 1. Donatetto: Bust or St. Joun THE Baptist, Paintep Stucco. 
Collection of Mr. Clarence H. Mackay, Raslyn, N. Y. 





